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THE CIRCULAR, 
Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 
Txnas—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per aunum to those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
urn us @copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 
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Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 


Fruitsin their season, at the Community Gardens. 
H Tuacxer, Superintendent. 














steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western ‘rapping, manufactured 

by the Community. 
8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


nA 





Garden-Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle catled the Scurrite Hog, is manufactured and 
ottered to the gardening public as above. 


ae 





Sewing=Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
witua the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Cana, O H. Mitier, C. Otps, 4g.nis. 





Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our owl 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 2 ¢ . 
Maus. E. Wenmase’ Superintendents. 


ated 





Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. ; 
Mas. 8. Van VeLzen, Superintendent. 


reer 


Palmeleaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Vommunity. : 
Mrs. A. C. Suars, Superintendent. 








Milling s Custom work done as, usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, ; 
D. J. Hatt, Miller. 








Job=-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CrncuLar Office. 

Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 

















Orders in any of the above branches 


may be addressed: by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. ¥. 





PFPutney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, VT. 





Weallinsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


A. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Novzs. 
Price, 1 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N 


. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Nores. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; ( 2d and 3rd) of the 


ram~Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionis{, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


kam Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any ofthe ahove publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
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Strength. 


* When I am weak. I’m strong,’ 
The great Apostle cried, 

The strength that did not to the earth belong 
The might of heaven supplied. 


* When I am weak, I’m strong,’ 
Blind Milton caught that strain, 

And flung its victory o’er tho bills that throng 
Round Age. and Want, and Pain 


* When Iam weak, I’m strong,’ 
Each Christian heart repeats ; 

These words will tune its feeblest breath to song, 
And fire its languid beats. 


O Holy strength ! whose ground 
Is in the heaverly land ; 

And whose supporting help alone is found 
Tn God’s immortal hand ! 


O blessed aid that appears 
When fleshly aids are spent ; 

And girds the mind, when most it faints and fears, 
With trust and sweet content ! 


It bids us cr st aside 
All though‘s of lesser powers— 

Give up all hopes from changing time and tide, 
And all vain will of ours. 


We have but to confess 
That there’s but one retreat ; 

And meekly lay each need and each distress 
Down at the Sovereign feet ; 


Then, then, it fills the place 
Of all we hoped to do ; 

And sanken Nature triumphs in the Grace 
That bears us up and through. 


A better glow than health 
Flushes the cheek and brow, 

The heart is stout with stores of nameless wealth ;— 
We can do all things now. 


No less sufficience seek ; 
All counsel less is wrong ; 
The whole world’s force is poor, and mean, and weak :— 
* When I am weak, I’m strong.’ 
[Evangelist. 





Angels not Departed Spirits. 

A late No. of the New England Spiritualist, 
in a long and labored article, endeavoring to prove 
that the Bible sustains the Theory of Modern 
Spiritualism, puts forth the assumption, that the 
angels, of whose visits and communications with 
men we have numerous instances given in the Scrip- 
tures, were merely huinan departed spirits—spir- 
its of men—and that they do not belong to a dis- 
tinct and superior race of beings. This is con- 
trary to the heretofore universally received be- 
lief, and it might be expected that in attempting 
to establish a new theory, the Spiritualist would 
present some pretty strong arguments in support 
of its position; but the ouly reason it adduces is 
the fact that the angels whose visits are chroni- 
cled in the Bible, sometimes had the appearance 
of, and were called men. We think the fallacy of 
drawing such sweeping conclusions from such 
insufficient premises, must be at once apparent to 
every one who has any correct understanding of 
the Bible facts on this subject, or any just appre- 
ciation of its eharacter. But since our attention is 
called to it, we are disposed to examine the Spir- 
itualist’s theory a little, and also to inquire some- 
what into the Bible testimony concerning angels. 
In the first place, the mere fact that they 
sometimes had the appearance of men proves 
nothing either way. The nature and character 
of a race of spiritual beings, distinct from and 
superior to man, assuming that there are such, 
is a matter about which, from the nature of 
the case, little or nothing can be ascertained, ex- 
cept as it is revealed. They might or might not 
have the form and appearance of men; or for 
aught we know they might have the ability 
of personating various forms. The Bible says 
that God made man in his own image, and it is 
not an improbable supposition that the form of 
the human race was patterned after something 
similar in the heavens. At any rate, it is cer- 
tainly gratuitous to assume that angels could not 
in any case present themselves under the appear- 
ance of men; and further, that is the one in which 
they could communicate to the best advantage, as 
it would be the least likely to cause perturbation 
and cisturbance of mind in those they came to 
see, and therefore the one they would be likely 
to choose. 

But it was not altogether in the likeness of 
men, in most of the instances adduced by the 
Spiritualist, that the angels appeared. The wife 
of Manoah, whose case is recorded in Judges, 
said to her husband, tat ‘the countenance of the 





tate, 28 distinctly as possible. 


man vf God why came to her, was like the 


countenance of an angel of God, very terrible.’ 
Again, Ezekiel says, in one of his visions, he 
saw ‘the likeness of a throne," and upon and 
above it, ‘the likeness as the appearance of a 
man; as the color of amber, as the appearance of 
fire round about within it, from the appearance of 
his loins even upward, aad from the appearance of 
his loins even downward, he saw as it were the 
appearance of tire, and it had brightness round 
about it.? And again at another time he beheld 
amar ‘whose appearance was like the appear- 
ance of brass.’ Daniel says of one of the angelic 
visitants whom he saw in his visions, that ‘his 
body was like the beryl, and his face as the ap- 
pearance of lightning, and his eyes like lamps of 
fire, and his arms and his feet like in color to 
polished brass, and the voice of his words like the 
voice of a multitude.’ But they did not always 
have even the outward appearance of men. The 
ange] who gave Moses his call to the leadership 
of the children of Israel, appeared to him in a 
burning bush: and the angel who led them 
through the wilderness appeared to them only as 
a pillar of cloud and a pillar of fire. 

The Spiritualist says, ‘In numerous instances 
in the Bible, angels and spirits are distinttly call- 
ed men, and therefore cannot belong to a distinct 
order of beings.’ ‘To this, we reply that they are 
much oftener called ‘angels,’ ‘ suns of God,’ ‘men 
of God,’ ‘angels of God,’ ‘angels of the Lord, 
and even ‘the Lord,’—these terms being used in- 
terchangeably ; so that so far as the mere name 
is concerned there is much more reason for believ- 
ing them to belong to a higher grade of spiritual 
beings, than that they were mere departed spirits. 
Indeed, the argument if it proves any thing, proves 
that they were simply men in the flesh, as they 
are nowhere designated as human spirits, but 
always called men. 

It is said again, the term angel means simply 
a messenger, and does not necessarily imply a 
being of a distinctive character and origin. Hu- 
mah beings can properly be called angels. On 
this point, we affirm that the term as used in the 
Bible is applied almost universally not to human, 
but celestial messengers, and hence came to be 
used as the designation of that particular class 
of beings. The whole scope and tenor of the 
Bible is clearly in favor of this view of the sub- 
ject, and we do not believe the Spiritualist would 
attempt to make out a different case, if it had 
not a pre-establishea theory, independent of the 
Bible, which required it. 

Before further considering this subject, how- 
ever, it may be well to note some objections that 
stand in the way of the theory that angels are 
disembodied spirits. And the first one to which 
we wish tocall attention, and to our minds it is 
a fatal one, is the fact, that in all the numerous 
instances recorded in the Bible of the appearance 
of angels, there is nowhere the least intimation 
of their previous earthly existence.* Ezekiel 
once or twice refers to a spiritual being which he 
saw in one of his visions, as a spirit, but there is 
no intimation of its being a disembodied spirit. 
We certainly have every reason to suppose that 
among so many ‘appearances’ of anzels as are 
mentioned in the sacred writings, some allusion 
would be made, some hint given, indicative of 
their human origin, some circumstance at least, 
furnishing a clue to it; there would be some inti- 
mation who they were, what was their previous 
condition in the world, and what their present- 
sphere of existence, but we have never discover- 
ed anything of the sort. We do not see why, if. 
they had the power and freedom of action that 
are ascribed to the angels, some of the ancient 
patriarchs or prophets should not have personally 
manifested their interest in the welfare of their’ 
posterity, and occasionally given them counsel and 
advice 
manifestations. But, it may be said, that the case 
of Samuel is in point. 





* There is a passage in the last chapter of Revela- 
tions that may seem tv conflict with this statement. 
The angel said to John, when he fell dowe to worship 
him, ‘See thou doit not; forlam thy fellow-ser- 
vant, and of thy brethren the prophets,’ &. Buta 
more proper and literal rendering of this passage 
gives it an entirely different signification. It would 
read thus: For I am the fellow-servant of thee, and 





[the fellow-servant] of thy brethren the prophets. 


Modern spiritualism is rife with such. 


But Samuel it must, be 1 





remembered, is not called an angel, and made his 
appearance in an entirely different manner from 
what they did. He was called up by a witch, with- 
out his consent and in contravention of the law, 
and administered a severe rebuke to Saul for dis- 
turbing him. Again, the case of Moses and Elijah 
at the transfiguration of Christ might be con- 
sidered as applicable. But that was a super- 
natural event throughout, and theycommunicated 
only with Christ. The angels, on the contrary, 
were always sent by the Lord, and came with a 
message from him and by his authority. 


There is still another difficulty in the way of 
the Spiritualist’s theory. It is incompatible not 
only with the well known theory of the Jews in 
regard to the place and state of the dead, but 
with the whole Bible testimeny in regard to it. 
The Bible universally represents the dead previous 
to the second coming of Christ, as being ina state 
with reference to life in this world, similar to that 
of sleep. Not that they were in an unconscious 
state, but were in a sphere of existence interior 
to that of life in this worid, »nd comparatively 
inactive. We will cite some passages illustra- 
tive of this point. Thus Job says, chap. 3, ‘Why 
died T not from the womb, . . . now should I 
have lain still and been quiet, [should have slept, 
then had I been at rest. . . , There the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.’ 
Again, speaking of the king of Babylon, Iseiah 
says, ‘Hell from beneath is moved for thee to 
meet thee at thy coming: it stirreth up the dead 
for thee, evenall the chief ones of the earth; it 
hath raised up from their thrones all the kings of 
the nations. All they shall speak and say unto 
thee, Art thou also become weak as we? Art 
thou become like unto us?’ Se also Daniel, chap. 
12: 2, referring to the resurrection at the 
second coming of Christ, says: ‘Many that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlast- 
ing contempt.’ The testimony of the New Tes- 
tament is equally clear and unequivocal on this 
point. One or two instances must suffice. It is 
said in Matt., that at the death of Christ, ‘many 
of the saints that slept, arose, and carne out of 
the graves, and entered into the holy city, and ap- 
peared to many.’ Paul also conveys the same idea 
in his epistle to the Thessalonians, where, speak- 
ing of the believers who had died, he says, ‘I 
would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, con- 
cerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow 
not, even as others, which lrave no hope.'— 
The circumstances attending the calling up of 
Samuel also point to the same conclusion: ‘ Why 
hast thou disguieled me?’ he says to Saul: + To- 
morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me.’ In 
direct contrast to all this, the argels are repre- 
sented as having the power, @s messengers of 
God, of dispensing life and death, of opening 
prisons, of overcoming the power of a fiery {ur- 
nace, of making dumb beasts to speak, of destroy- 
ing armies, &c., &c. As to how far all this is com- 
patible with the state of the dead, as indicated 
above, we leave our readers to judge. 


The truth is, the term angels, in Bible usage 
has a distinct and special signification; and all 
that is said in reference to them points inevitably 
to the cunclusion, not only that they were a dis- 
tinct, but a superior and heavenly race of beings, 
that they were in existence, and constituted the 
family of God, long before the creation of man ; 
and hence were often made the messengers and 
executors of his will. It was in that capacity 
only that they communicated with mankind, and 
were therefore very naturally called messengers 
or angels of God. They are represented as being 
present and testifying their joy at the original 
founding of the earth. In his answer to Job’s 
complaints, the Lord said to hit, ‘ Where wast 
thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ? 
when the morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted forjoy.’? According to geo- 
logical computation this was long previous to 
man’s creation. We might mention that there 
is an account of a similar scene at the birth of 
Christ in Bethlehem, where it is stated that a mul- 
titude of the heavenly host were present, praising 
God, &. See Luke 2: 13. Whenever they ap- 
peared they were always received and treated as 
superior beings, as being ina special sense the 





messengers, and precursors of Qed, coming di- 
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rect from bim and bringing his immediate pres- 
ence with ther. Indeed, they are often designa- 
ted as‘the Lord.’ Abraham and Lot bowed 
themselves to the ground on their appearance.— 
Gideon exclaimed, after his interview with the 
angel, ‘Alas! O Lord God, for because I have 
seen an angel of the Lord face to face.’ Manoah 
said to his wife, after the «ppearance of the angel 
to him, who ascended in the flame of the altar, 
: We shall surely die because we have seen God.’ 
These are only one or two instances of many that 
might be mentioned. They were accounted as 
models of goodness and wisdom, were represented 
as possessing a peculiarly remarkable countenance, 
‘ shining’ and ‘terrible ;’ and as being the special 
ministers of the Jewish dispensation, frequently 
sent to communicate with its prophets and elders, 
and to administer rebuke and punishment, or deliv- 
er from extreme peril. Thev were attendants upon 
Christ, strengthening and sustainmg him in his 
special seasons of trial and temptation, were rep- 
resented as specially rejoicing at the repentance 
of even one sinner, as guardian spirits to Christ’s 
chosen ones, and as having a particular desire to 
look into the mysteries of his salvation. He had 
but t say the word and twelve legions of them 
were at his coimmand; and as the best reward 
he could give to those who confessed him before 
men, he said he would confess them before the 
angels of God. And yet in all this there is not 
the least hint of their being the departed spirits 
of men in the flesh, simply translated to another 
sphere of existence. And undoubtedly for the 
very good reason that they were not. 

But further than this, it is stated they hada 
special mission to perform in the final judgment 
of mankind. ‘They were the reapers who were 
to separate the evil from the good, the just from 
the unjust; were to gather together the elect 
from the four winds of heaven; were to accom- 
pany Christ at his Second Coming, and be his 
attendants in sitting upon the throne and judging 
the nations. How could all this be, and yet they 
be a part of these very nations that were to be 
judged? We desire to know if their distinctive 


character from the nations of men is not here 


fully set forth. 

We have still another consideration to present, 
and we have done. The distinctive and separate 
character of men and angels is definitely stated, 
or clearly implied, in many passages of Scripture, 
to some of which only can we refer: thus, 
David says in the 8th Psalin, ‘What is man, that 
thou art mindful of him ?....Thou madest him a 
little lower than the angels.’ Again, ‘man did 
eat angels’ food.’ Christ said, in his memorable 
answer to the Sadducees’ question about the res- 
urrection, ‘neither can they die any more, for 
they are equal unto the angels.’ Now we ask, 
what sense is there in Christ's answer, if the 
angels were the very spirits which are here etated 
to be equal to the angels—which must certainly 
be the case if they were only departed human 
spirits. Christ said that those who were ac- 
counted worthy to obtain that world, could not 
die any more. And why? Simply because they 
were equal unto theangels, who were, not dead 
men, but beings not subject to death. Again in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, the nature of men 
and angels is placed in direct contrast. ‘Thus it is 
said of Jesus, that ‘he took not on him the na- 
ture of angels, but he took on him the seed of 
Abraham.’ ‘He was made a little lower than 
the angels for the suffering of death.’ Angels 
could not die, and therefore he was made in the 
likeness of men. In the latter part of the same 
epistle, chap. 12: 22,23, we have a glowing de- 
scription of the company who were to compose 
the heavenly city, as follows: 

‘« Ye are come unto mount Zion, and unto the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to 
an innumerable company of angels, to the general 
assembly and church of the first-born, which are 
written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and 
to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus 
the mediator of the new covenant.” 

We think this is of itself sufficient to settle 
the question under consideration. Here is a full 
account of the inhabitants who made up the New 
Jerusalem, and we find the innumerable company 
of angels, and the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, announced as distinct and separate from each 
other, in a place where, if they were identical, it 
certainly ought to appear. We might say much 
more on this subject, wut we forbear. 





...-American marine architecture has pro 
duced so favorable an impression in the East, that 
the Turkish Minister of marine is understood to 
have sent to New York fora naval architect to 
construct some ships on the American model. So 
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‘Hits the Mark.’ 


Lhe editor of the N. O. Picayune, writing to 
that paper from New Braunfels, Texas, thus sum- 
marily disposes of M. Victor Considerant and 
of the socialistic cause to which he has devoted 
himself: 

I was in Austin a week, or ten days since. 
* * The celebrated French communist, Victor 
Considerart, was also in Austin while I was there. 
He had just arrived from his grand phalansterium, 
or whatever it may be called, in Dallas county, 
where, from what I could learn, everything was 
at sixes-and-sevens. Ido not doubt Considerant’s 
sincerity or honesty, but I do most respectfully 
beg leave to say that his whole system is a hum- 
bug, and such, whether on a large or small scale, 
it will always prove itself. Whenever he can so 
change poor human nature as to make all men 
equally honest, industrious, capable, and all that 
sort of thing, he may be able to do something.— 
But I imagine it will be sometime first. 

Setting aside the sneering criticism conveyed 
in the above, we think the writer hits the mark 
in saying, ‘Whenever he can so change poor hu- 
man nature as to make all men equally honest, &c., 
he may be able to do something.” But before 
pronouticing socialism a ‘ humbug,’ and oracularly 
declaring that ‘such, whether on a large or small 
scale, it will always prove itself,’ he should have 
inquired whether it is not possible to make per- 
sons ‘equally honest.’ We believe it is. This 
is our hope—based on the fact that it is what the 
gospel proposes to do for men, and what it has 
already accomplished, as witnessed on the day 
of Penteeost, among the early Christians. If the 
gospel is worth anything it saves from sin, puri- 
fles the heart from selfishness, ‘makes all things 
new,’ gives men a desire to do the right thing un- 
der all circumstances, to be ‘capable, industrious, 
honest, and all that sort of thing:’ such, at least, 
has been its work in this Association. And with 
such gospel fruits, socialism, instead of being a 
‘humbug,’ will ‘prove itself? a successful enter- 
prise. 


* * 





Origin of the Short Dress Costume, 

In a letter recently published in the Home 
Journal, Mrs. Bloomer disclaims the credit of 
being the originator of the short-dress costume, 
and transfers it to Mrs. E. 8S, Miller. She writes: 
“The appearance of Mrs. E. S. Millor (daughter 
of Gerrit Smith of Peterboro, N. Y.) in our 
streets, attired in short drees and trousers, in- 
duced myself and others to adopt that style of 
dress. Mrs. Miller had been wearing the dress 
some two or three months, and was the first, so 
far as I know, to appear thus attired in public. 
[This was in 1851.] A similar dress had for years 
been worn by ladies at water-cures, and for calis- 
thenic exercises in schools; yet to Mrs. Miller 
belungs the credit of being the originator of the 
reform dress for general wear. I never claimed to 
be the originator of the dress, or of the movinent, 
but, on the contrary, did all I could to disclaim 
it, and to place the credit to Mrs. Miller, to whom 
I felt it properly belonged. * My hay- 
ing been first to bring the matter before the pub- 
lic I suppose was the cause of my name being 
given to the dress, and of my being made the 
mark for writers to shoot at.” 


We are interested in the above statement, but 
have the advantage of Mrs. B., in being able to 
date the origin of the short-dress movement still 
further back. The Annual Report of the Oneida 
Association, Jan., 1849; contains a notice of the 
aduption of short dresses by the women of the 
Association, which we copy : 

“Tn consequence of some speculations on the 
subject of women’s dress, some of the leading 
women in the Association took the liberty to 
dress themselves in short gowns or frocks, with 
pantaloons, (the fashion of dress common among 
children,) and the advantages of the change svon 
became so manifest that others followed the ex- 
ample, till frocks and pantaloons became the pre- 
vailing fashion in the Association.” 


It required not a little heroism to make this 
innovation, as will be seen from the following 
paragraph written by a sister, and published in 
‘The Free Church Circular’ of 1851. This ex- 
tract may be also gratifying to those who are in 
terested to know how, when and where this 
movement originated. She writes: 


“Tt was in the upper room of an Indian log 
house which we think of now as the cradle of the 
community, rich in memories, that the writer as- 
sisted in the clandestine preparation of two short 
dresses for Mrs. C—— and Mrs. N , who pro- 
a to experiment on the fashion described 
n the Annual Report. This was in June, 1848. 
{n the present mellow state of public sentiment, 
it is impossible to appreciate the heroism that 
was then required, to appear in the semi-mascu- 
line attire, now so much applauded. There seemed 
to be but one opinion in the world, that it was 





phere was charged with this accusation. The 
principality of shame was the power that was met 
and broken by this movement. We were accus- 


of shame was absolute. All our spiritual sensa- 
tions convinced us that this principality suffered 
irrecoverable injury at that time.” 


of us have tried at different times the Turkish 
fashion it has never suited; we have always re- 
turned with decided preference to the first pat- 


simple and convenient, if not the most elegant.’’ 


It is interesting to look back and see the victo- 
ry that has been gained over the public senti- 
ment and fashion of the world, in this matter 
of dress. We distinctly felt at the time that a 
principality was broken ‘which had held us in 
bondage; and the effect produced on our spirits 
was that of simplicity, freedom and youthfulness. 
This innovation was not made from a sport of 
fancy, but was entered into as simple followers 
of the truth. We care little about the name 
of being the originators of the short dress; we 
are much more interested in the general truth, 
that all popular reforms begin with some indi- 
vidual victory over a spirit, and hence that their 
real history does not lie on the surface. 





Occupations and Amusements of Women. 

A writer on French matters is greatly astonish. 
ed that certain of the French ladies should learn 
to play on the violin, and proceeds to affirm that 
there seems to be something indefinable, bizarre 
fantastic, out of place, in fair hands taking up the 
fiddle and the bow. And, moreover, he says his 
own eyes have seen a lady carpenter, &c., and 
states that in many parts of France, the women 
often mingle freely with the men in their occupa- 
tions: all of which are to him indications of a 
great lack of civilization and refinement. 
We have written the above for the sake of en- 
tering our protest against the false sentiment 
which finds utterance through such mediums.— 
There is no good reason—can be none—why wo- 
men should not go hand in hand with man in 
most kinds of business and amusement, neither 
does our author allege any. ‘There seems,’ &c., 
is his language. What makes it ‘seem’ unnatural 
and out of place for a woman to play on the 
violin, or to use the hoe and rake? Nothing but 
a foolish, short-sighted sentimentality. It is 
thought by a certain class improper and out of 
place for men to play on the viclin, and by another 
class ‘fantastic and bizarre’ for a gentleman to 
dirty his hands with the spade. But no man 
with a whole soul holds to any such sentiment, 
and the time will speedily come when the senti- 
ment of the above writer about women will be 
ridiculed by all classes. We doubt not but ‘his 
eyes’ may have seen French women in cicum- 
stances which it would not be wel! for our Ameri- 
can women to copy : but if so, that furnishes no 
excuse for his ridiculing the fact that men and 
women work together, for that of itself is com- 
mendable. We confess for ourselves that we love 
to see and hear a lady play vn the violin, and see 
nothing improper in the thing. Neither do we 
see anything out of place in a lady using the ham- 
mer, rake, or anything of the kind. Woman was 
made to be a help-meet to man, and never will 
fulfill her destiny so long as man thinks it indeli- 
cate and unsuitable for her to mingle with him 
in such amusements and occupations as the great 
Creator has alike fitted them for. 





A Free Country! 

Item 1: Mr. John Duberry, of Columbus, Missis- 
sippi, has been arrested, tried, and committed for a 
further trial before the Circuit Court, on charge of 
circulating ‘incendiary documents’ among the slaves 
--namely, the speeches of Senators Sumner and 
Seward. Rather curious to pronounce speeches de- 
livered in the United States Senate ‘ incendiary !’ 
Item 2: Two booksellers, Messrs. Strickland and- 
Upson, have been forced to flee from Mobile, Alaba- 
ma, in consequence of the discovery by certain citi- 
,zens of that place that they vended books not favor- 
ing slavery, and were therefore ‘dangerous persons 
in a slaveholding community.’ 
Item 8: A person nominated as a Republican 
Elector in Virginia has received notice that he is 
not wanted any longer in the ‘ Old Dominion.’ 





.---Fall of the‘Old Charter Oak.’ <A cor- 
respondent of the Tribune, writing from Hart- 
ford, Aug. 21, says: ‘The Charter Oak fell this 
morning at 12% o'clock, with a tremendous crash, 
and but six feet of the stump now remains. This 
famous tree was far past its prime when the char- 
ter was concealed in it on the 9th of May, 1689, 
and was probably an old tree when Columbus 


NEWS OF THE WEEE. 


There have been two arrivals from ‘ across the 


tomed to defy fashion, and felt freedom and tol-| water’ since our last, bringing however no news of 
eration in disputing its sway; but the despotism | importance. 


CONGRESS. 
The extra session commenced on Thursday, 21st, 


, aud has been occupied up to the present time in 
‘The style adopted by Mrs, C—— and N——| fruitless efforts concerning the Army Appropriation 
was the plain, loose pantaloon: and though some | pi1)_ 


The House remains firm in refusing to pass 


the bill of the Senate, unless a proviso is attached 
prohibiting the President from using any portion of 


tern, originated in the Indian cabin, as the most | the appropriation for the purpose of enforcing the 
territorial laws of Kansas. 


KANSAS. 
It is difficult to ascertain the exact truth in regard 


to matters in Kansas, from the conflicting accounts 
which reach us. We find the same facts presented 
in very different aspects. From one side we learn 
that the pro-slaverians have organized a plan to con. 
centrate men, arms and ammunition at different 
points in the territory, for the purpose of making a 
general attack on the free settlers. On the other 
hand, the free-state party are accused of a design to 
murder and drive out of the territory all the pro- 
slavery men. 


All accounts agree that there has 
been considerable fighting there lately—that several 
persons have been killed and wounded on both sides 
—that the slavery propagandists generally fare the 
worst in the conflicts—that the United States troops 
refuse to interfere,--and that the bad blood of all 
parties is more thoroughly stirred than ever before. 
Late dispatches inform us that Lecompton has been 
taken by Gen. Lane’s men, and that Gov. Robinson 
and the free-state prisoners have been rescued : 
whieh reports are probably incorrect. 





Facts and Topics. 


.---Senator Sumner, in a letter from the Al- 
leghuny mountains, says,‘In the coolness of the 
mountain retreat where I now am, I begin al- 
ready to gain hope of restoration to strength.’ 
----The army appropriation bill, now before 
Congress, requires for the support of the army 
for the year ending the 30th of June, 1857, 
no less than $12,124,297. Add to this about a 
million and a half more embraced in the deficiency, 
bill passed not long since, and the aggregate ex- 
pense attending the maintenance of our army for 
twelve months is nearly fourteen millions of dol- 
lars: 

..--A Mr. O’Darris (says Life Illustrated) is 
preparing machinery in Philadelphia for the man- 
ufacture of fuel from coal dust, at the rate of a 
hundred tons per day. It is reported to have 
been tested by the government at Washing- 
ton, and found to produce in one hour fifteen 
pounds of steam more than the best anthracite, 
and the patentee ‘calculates that it can be sold 
at a price considerably below that of coal. 

.... Arrangements have been made with Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, for separate editions in 
England, France and Germany, of her new novel, 
now going through the press of Messrs. Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., of this city; so that the beok 
will have simultaneous issue in the four great pub- 
lishing cities of the world—Boston, London, Paris 
and Leipsic.— Boston Transcript. 

...-A_ friend suggests that ‘hooped women’ 
should be charged double fare on steamboats, rail- 
roads, etc., which suggestion strikes us favor- 
ably, since they occupy nearly twice the space 
which they would otherwise require. Certainly, 
the same principle which admits children at half- 
price, if extended would double the price for 
‘hooped women.’ 

....We stated not long since that several cam- 
els had been imported into the United States; we 
now learn that a gentleman is on his way to this 
country from Asia with a male and female drom- 
edary and four beautiful Arabian horses. Success 
to these enterprises. 

...-The Pashaof Egypt has isueda decree 
permitting all soldiers in his service full liberty 
‘to worship God in any way they may think prop- 
er. 





An Oneida Journal. 


NOTES OF DISCUSSION. 

Wednesday, Aug. 20, 1856.—It is evident that 
the Association has made considerable progress 
in instrumental music: there is more scientific 
taste among us than formerly, relating to this 
art. And it may be observed, that the main 
feature of this progress has been the cultivation 
of a general taste for a greater combiation of 
parts in music. A few years ago we seldom heard 
more than two or three parts played at a time: 
indeed, the greater portion of our instrumental 
music consisted in individual efforts. But since 
then we have added new instruments, and en- 
larged our conceptions, until now, when we meet 
in the parlor for playing, we are not fully satis- 
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unfeminine and immodest ; and the whole atmos- 


discovered the New World.’ 
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fied unless our music has ten or a dozen parts. 
This fact indicates a true progress: a cultivated, 
scientific taste would approve of such a multiply- 
ing of combinations. Probably we are still in 
quite an infantile state in respect to musical at- 
tainments ; but that shall not prevent us from ap- 
preciating the progress already made—the con- 
ception we have of extensive combinations in 
musical execution. 

Now as there is a general analogy between 
things‘ visible and things spiritual, we may per- 
haps learn from our mus icalexperience a lesson 
applicable to social matters. We see that in the 
first stages of sociality, persons have scarcely an 
idea of pleasure and profit in any greater combi- 
nation than that of a duet, a two-part arrangement. 
All the social music there is in the world, at least 
all the substantial, every-day music that society 
recognizes, is obtained from dual combinations. 
Marriage is a system of duets. Our theory, so far 
as it diverges from the fashion and custom of the 
world, in regard to social matters, is an advance 
toward a more enlarged conception. It leads to 
more extensive combinations : it insists that so- 
cial pleasure is to be sought in larger harmonies 
than a small family, with a duet for its founda- 
tion, can present. But surrounded as we are by 
extraneous influences, and mingling with people 
in the old forms of society, it would be strange 
if we were not still influenced more or less by 
worldly thoughts and feelings on this subject ; 
and probably a sincere examination would dis- 
close the fact that many of us are yet prone to 
take the same narrow view which prevails in the 
world. The Association is doubtless fairly open 
to criticism for being too much given to duet 
playing, and not sufficiently appreciative of the 
larger harmonies, 

Apply the principles stated to the case of recre- 
ative walks and excursions, for instance, which we 
may say is a tune that is played a good deal 
among us. One way is for a person to walk out 
alone: that is like a musician playing ‘The Soldier’s 
Joy’ solo. Another fashion is for a gentleman 
and lady to stroll off in company: that is like play- 
ing two parts on a violin and flute. And here let 
us inquire whether this last-named fashion is not 
the one most popular among us? whether many 
persons have an idea of any better custom? The 
same philosophy which leads us to appreciate a 
greater number of parts in vocal or instrumental 
music, indicates that persons would take vastly- 
more pleasure in their walks if they would make 
a selection from all classes in the Association, 
from the oldest to the youngest, than can be de- 
rived from smaller combinations. They would 
receive a different kind of sensation, and one as 
much more pleasant than that derived from a 
duet party, as the ‘ True Love Quickstep,’ a9 we 
now play it, is better music than we used to have 
when we played tanes of only two or three parts. 
Duets, and even solos, are good in their place— 
we shall always enjoy them under certain circum- 
stances; but for the main body of our music, 
that upon which we rely for the most part of our 
pleasure, we want tunes containing a greater num- 
ber of parts. The same is true of social matters: 
the larger combinations will in time come to be 
preferred, and will as a general rule take the 
place of smaller ones. 

Tt was suggested that for a pleasant walk, eight 
persons would form a good combination: consist- 
ing, say of two young children, two youths, two 
middle-aged adults, and two elderly persons— 
four of each sex. Instead of companies or parties 
composed entirely of boys, or of girls, or of adults, 
let there be parties of all classes and ages. Such 
combinations will make the best kind of socia) 
music. 

Another Evening.—We have had considerable 
to say concerning the evils of horizontal fellowship 

among the young, its tendency to produce levity, 
superficiality, &c.; and in order to keep the bal- 
ance, and let our principles have fair play and 
proper scope, there ought to be considerable said 
of the dangers and evils of the packing together 
of the old. There is probably as much danger on 
the une side as on the other. It is as bad for the 
old toexcite and stimulate one another’s bad 
tendencies, as.for the young todoso. Itisa 
serious evil for the young to stimulate one an- 
other to levity, folly, and excess of all kinds; but 
is there not an opposite evil peculiar to the old 
just as bad, namely, the tendency to discontent, 
irritability, and fault-finding? People as they 
advance in years, and grow infirm, are apt to 
grow querulous and cross. There is doubtless an 
element of this kind in the Association, and it 
ought to be treated in the same way as the oppo- 
site element among the young has been treated. In 
many respects the young are the superiors of the 
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old—in respect to cheerfulness and good-nature, 
and in their joyful, hopeful view of human life, 
and the old can learn of them in many ways. For 
the old to give themselves up to horizontal fellow- 
ship, and stimulate one another’s bad tendencies 
by talk, and especially by criticising the young, 
is self-destructive. They cannot be saved, except 
as God delivers them from the fault-finding, evil- 
thinking, grudging spirit of old age. In a certain 
sense, the old need the society and sympathy of 
the young, and need to seek their fellowship, as 
much as the young do that of the old. We 
have had some complaint of temptation from 
the cross spirit among us. That is not the nat- 
ural vice of the young; it is the natural vice of 
the old; and it is a cursed, devilish thing, and 
ought to be crushed as a serpent. If it attaches 
to the old, they ought to offer “Wypmselves for 
criticism, and gather themselves against it, and 
seek unto the Lord to be delivered from it. 

Our elderly members wish to see a constant 
revival here, and in seeking it let them go to 
work intelligently—see what state of things 
God’s curse is upon, and what state his blessing 
is on, and put themselves in the way of his bless- 
ings if possible. The fault-finding spirit natural 
to old age is one that God’s curse is on, as much 
as it is on the levity of the young. If we{want 
God’s blessing, the hearts of the fathers must be 
turned to the children, as well as the children’s 
towards the fathers; there must be a feeling of 
mutual sympathy instead of reserve and fault- 
finding. 

Sunday, Aug. 24.—Considerable rain has fall- 
en the last few days, and the weatler has been 
cool for the season, a premonition that autumn is 
approaching. We find it comfortable occasion- 
ally to cluster cozily around a good fire——For 
two weeks past we have received} calls from 
persons who came to spend a day or two, and 
visit their relations in the Association. They 
have generally seemed pleased with our hospital- 
ity, and have left, if not in fellowship with our 
principles, with a kind, goud feeling towards us. 
——Our mechanics find plenty of work on the 
new building, and the sound of the hammer, saw, 
&c., the music of industry, falls pleasantly upon 
the ear.——Yesterday we greeted the return of 
G. W.N., and H. OC. N., from a visit of ten days 
at Putney and Wallingford——To-day has been 
a quiet, still day. The evening was devoted to 
religious conversation, confessions of Christ, and 
personal experience. The feeling was universal 
that we need a revival, a wide-awake, active 
state of the heart in every member. 


Monday, Aug. 25.—Cold and cloudy, with some 
rain. After supper a company were invited to go 
to the meadow some rods north-west of the Man- 
sion house, and witness the operations of a new 
machine for pulling up stumps. On our way we 
passed an out-building where our band of musi- 
cians are in the habit of meeting to practice on 
new pieces of music. The harmonic sounds is- 
suing from the building produced a thrill of pleas- 
ure, which caused our steps to linger, and on our 
return we heard the music of the violin at the 
children’s house, and the merry steps of the chil- 
dren with some older members engaged in 
a dance. The children enjoy such seasons of 
recreation exceedingly, and the mixing up with 
their parents and guardians in their sports is 
improving to both parties——In the evening 
an interesting report of the state of the peddling 
business, showing prosperity and the blessing of 
God in that direction; also one from the trap-shop. 
It was stated that they have over 2000 small 
traps on hand, valued at about $1000. After the 
reports, had some edifying remarks upon the 
practical working of Communism in curing de- 
fects and beautifying character. Mr. T. was 
spoken of as a specimen of the good effects of 
our school in softening and refining the will, thus 
making him pliable and acceptable to allasa 
brother beloved. 

Fruit Prosprcrs.—Our fruit trees do not prom- 
ise a very abundant yield the present season, as 
the severity of last winter destroyed many of our 
plum trees, and other causes have operated to di- 
m inish the products of the pear and apple-trees. 
Suill a walk among our trees dispels all tempta- 
tions to find fault with our circumstances fh this 
respect. For, besides the goodly number of ap. 
ple-trees already in bearing, and the large young 
orchards recently set out, and the pear trees 
which now yield a limited supply of fruit, (a sam- 
ple of which was passed round in the parlor last 
evening, ) we are encouraged to expect handsome 
results from the very fine pear orchard of about 
four hundred trees, in front of the Mansion House. 





Horticultural visitors have lately pronounced it 


one of the most promising pear orchards they 
have ever seen. It is also a matter of much sat- 
isfaction to learn, that what we lack in facilities 
for fruit-raising, is abundantly supplied to some 
of our sister Communes. Mar. THacker, ina re- 
cent letter to one of our gardeners writes as fol- 
lows from Wallingford: “I think the climate 
here is favorable to fruit-growing. Unlike Oneida 
and other parts of New York State, the climate 
is more soft and balmy, not so changable and sub- 
ject to cold, piercing storms. In fact, I have not 
known g gale here this summer. One good evi- 
dence in favor of this place as a fruit-growing 
section is, the production of so many different 
varieties of fruit, after so hard a winter. ‘This is 
not the bearing season in this section, notwith- 
standing, we have fruited apples, pears, cherries, 
plums, peaches, apricots and grapes. The latter 
look very promising. This place is better adapt- 
ed to raising the plum and pear than I expected 
to find it, especially the pear. I think many va- 
rieties can be as successfully grown here as in any 
part of the United States. We have some of the 
leading varieties in bearing this season that look 
fine, such as the Bartlett, Dearborn’s seedling, 
Onondaga, Vicar of Winkfield, &c. All the 
smal'er fruits may be cultivated here with suc- 
cess, such as currants, gooseberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, &c.” 





Cheerfulness an Indication of ,F aith. 

Paul says, “ Tribulation worketh pa- 
tience ; and patience, experience ; and 
experience hope, and hope maketh ‘not 
ashamed, because the love of God is shed 
abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost.” 
Again, “Remembering without ceasing 
your work of faith, and labor of love, 
and patience of hope.” We have often 
thought that perhaps the best test of 
persons’ faith and trust ‘in God was their 
hope and happiness of heart, and that 
chronic hopefulness of heart, and buoyan- 
cy and cheerfulness of spirit are strong 
indications of faith in the possessor. Be- 
tween faith and hope, there is an in- 
timate connection, and the presence of 
one fairly presupposes that of the other. 
Not but that persons of faith may some- 
times experience serious depression of 
spirits ; and on the other hand, the fresh- 
ness of youth, pleasurable surroundings, 
and superficial excitement, may do much 
to make those without faith, cheerful and 
happy. So long as the principalities of 
good and evil are so mixed up as they 
are at present in the world, various and 
contradictory results must be expected.— 
But the rule above mentioned is none the 
less true, notwithstanding. The spirit of 
faith is one that recognises the presence 
of God in all things, believes in his pow- 
er and goodness, and trusts in him, and 
confesses him in all circumstances.— 
Hence it is a hopeful spirit. Ifa cloud 
is over one’s spirit and his situation 
trying, his prospects dark and his sur- 
roundings uncomfortable, true faith gives 
him the assurance of the care of God 
through it all, and enables him to per- 
ceive his ability to make all things 
work together for good to them that 
love him. He is able to rejoice and be 
happy. Andit is only when he loses 
sight of this fact that he becomes de- 
spondent and unhappy, and looses his 
hopefulness of heart. 

Again a cheerful, happy heart is one 
that recognizes the goodness of God and 
tacitly confesses it. -Cheerfulness and hap- 
piness are a confession of the prevalence 
of good, and as God is the source of all 
good, their presence in the heart is more 
or less a confession of him. If .not akin 
to faith, they are eminently favorable 
to its development and growth, and at- 
tractive to the spirit of God. It is said 
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it is not the fruit of mere outward en- 
joyment, we do not see why it may not be 
said with equal propriety that he loves a 
cheerful heart. 


Confess the Truth. 


‘ Words are seeds sown ;’ the truth confess. 
Though man may curse, yet heaven will bless. 
One simple utterance of the heart 

Does oft true health and life impart. 

Confess the truth ; though crime has stained 
Thy life, and bitter sorrow drained 

Thy cup of happiness, and hate 

And cold contempt has been thy fate, 

Repent, confess ; there yet is power 

In Christ to save, and blessings shower. 
Confess the truth ; thy sins were laid 

Qn him who for his murderers prayed. 

His spirit pure, a fount within, 

If once confessed, will cleanse from sin 

Yes, Christ confess, for right prevails— 

False systems fall, and error quails. 

An era bright, a reign of peace 

Uposais dawns in righteousness. Rr. ¥. J. 











*God is Love.’ 

In following our Bible lesson through 
the prophets, we have received a view 
of God’s loving good-will and tenderness 
towards the children of Israel. They had 
abandoned themselves to idolatry, become 
polluted with the abominations of the 
heathen, and all manner of transgres- 
sions, and the Lord dealt out terrible 
judgments upon them; yet we can see 
that he yearned over them all the time 
asa man for his betrothed—or an affec- 
tionate father for a wayward child. His 
rebukes and declarations of judgments 
are scarcely ended, before his expressions 
of mercy and promises of future prosper- 
ity burst forth like the sun, full of peace 
and glory. 

We were struck with the contrast of 
this view of God’s character, with that 
conveyed by the doctrine of ‘ falling from 
grace.” Our faithfulness must not be 
made the measure of God’s good-will to 
us. He loved the children of Israel with 
a great love for their father’s sake, and he 
loves us with a greater love for Christ’s 
sake. What untold wealth in that gos- 
pel proclamation that God loves us ! 

E. H, H. 


Repentance. ‘ 

I onve heard it remarked that an indi- 
vidual could be separated from a long life 
of evil and sorrow by one moment’s true 
repentance ; also that by denying our 
union with any evil influence, we repent 
of it. 

I was reminded of this by reading in 
Luke of the two malefactors, who were 
crucified with Christ. While one of them 
railed on him the other rebuked his com- 
panion, confessing his own fanlt, and 
justifying Christ. Then he had confi- 
dence to pray that he might be remem- 
bered by Christ when he should come 
into his kingdom, to which Christ readily 
replied—“ Verily I say unto thee, to-day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise.” How 
ready was he to furgive, and how consol- 
ing must these words have been to the re- 
pentant thief. So with the believer now, 
whenever he sincerely and earnestly looks 
to God for help and for deliverance from 
any evil principality, ere he is aware it is 
supplanted by good, and he is free. His 
heavenly father has been more ready to 
grant his request than the kindest earth- 
ly parent is to give good things to his 
children. 8. B.C, 


The Way out of Trouble. 
I find in my experience that the best, 
and only way out of trouble, is to turn” 
my heart in the direction of thankful- 








that God loves a cheerful giver, and where 


ness, and refuse to think of, and look at, 
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the things that tempt me to think evil 
of myself and others. The belief that 
God arranges all our circumstances and is 
doing the best thing for us all of the time, 
is enough to make us rejoice always. I 
thank him for any experience that will 
drive me to faith and trust in his generosi- 
ty. While talking with a sister a few days 
since, who was in some trial, we began to 
look over the abundant cause we have for 
gratitude, aad our hearts were melted to 
love. I confess Christ a spirit that will 
not forget to be thankful. E. H. 





‘Crimes and Casualties’--a Lesson Learned. 

We sometimes sicken with the profuse 
details of crimes and casualties which 
supply so large a share of the columns of 
newspapers. From the abundance of 
them, and the manner in which they are 
often presented, they may well be turned 
from with loathing. But there is a view 
in which they may be looked at with 
profit. 

The leader of an army, especially 
when penetrating far into an enemy’s 
country, cannot be too well informed of 
his enemy—his strength, and position, 
und resources, The more minutely he is 
informed of all his movements, and as far 
as possible of his plans and designs, the 
better is he prepared to meet and over- 
come him ; the less liability of being him- 
self surprised and defeated. Every good 
general, in such circumstances, takes 
great pains to obtain all possible infor- 
mation of his enemy, and know’ the 


worst of his own condition, that he may guage in w. 


make adequate -provision to meet it.— 
True, it is not often considered expedi- 
ent to let the whole army share in this 


sciousness of danger, magnified by their 
fears, should prove detrimental. But so 
far as the soldiery are worthy of this sent, | 
fidence by large-hearted courage, and de- 
votion to their leader, and to their cause, 
just so far all possible correct information 
must be beneficial. A mutual knowl- 
edge of danger would nerve them with 
the necessary fortitude to meet it. Events 
would not come unexpected: and ap- 
parent, or partial discomfitures would 
not prove ruinous, but more likely be the 
precursors of victory. Had they been 
kept in ignorance until the moment of 
‘conflict, the sudden discovery that the 
opposing force was greatly larger than 
they had supposed, might have enabled 
that force to accomplish what it could not 
ewmgbherwise have done. To give mena full 

Dnowledge of the danger, and also of the 
resources to meet that danger, is, in the 
long run, the best course. There is less 
liability of their magnifying the enemy 
into giants, and dwarfing themselves in- 
to grasshoppers. 

In this view of it, the true-hearted 
may look upon the casualties of life with 
profit, though without any great pleas- 
ure in the occupation, They can study 
the magnitude of the danger, spread out 
on the page of past history, and on the 
present page of the periodical press— 
The extent, and power of hatred and sel- 
fishness are plainly written. There is no 
difficulty in counting the cost, but great- 
er difficulty seems to attend estimating 
the resources of our ability to meet it. 
Many generations have decided, with the 
ten spies who visited Canaan in advance, 
that ‘we are not able.’ Now as then, 
through unbelief in the source and ex- 


knowledge to its full extent, lest the con- ea or expression. 





degrees Fahrenheit. 
markably pure, and lights burn clear. 
bonic acid and otber noxious gases are absent, 
even from the lowest parts. The purity of the 
atmosphere is accounted for by extensive beds 
of nitre. 
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tent of our strength, evils swell up into 
giant proportions. Numbers agree that 
without Christ we can do nothing; how 
many with Paul say, ‘I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me?’ 

It is in the midst of dangers that high 
resolves are formed, and mighty deeds 
are accomplished. The presence of. a 
common danger presses closer the bonds 
of union between those who would face 
that danger. It shows them the need of 
multiplying their strength by combina- 
tion and fortifying themselves by the 
hardening process of endurance. ‘ All 
that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall 
suffer persecution,’ is an ordinance ema- 
nating from the councils of wisdom. The 
presence of persecutions, whether they 
come through wicked men, and govern- 
ments, or through carelessness in the 
forms of casualities, or disease, is calcula- 
ted to draw us closer to Christ, or scat- 
ter from him, according to the spirit we 
are of. It makes our own insufficiency 
apparent,* but with faith and true cour- 
age we fall hack upon the promises, and 
relying on.invisible power, can face the 
many evils that would terrify us. Dan- 
ger makes the promises more precious. 

Verona, N. Y. H. N. L. 





Thoughts and Language. 


Here is an excellent paragraph on the relation 
which thoughts sustain to words, cut from the 
Home Journal: 

“It is not elways easy either in paint:ng or 
literature, to determine where the influence of 
language stops, and where that of thought begins. 
Many thoughts are so dependent upon the lan- 

hich they are clothed, that they would 

ose half their beauty if otherwise expressec.— 
But the highest thoughte are those which are 
least dependent on language; and the dignity of 
any composition, and praise to which it is entitled, 
are in exact proportion to its independency of lan- 
A composition is, indeed, 
usdally most perfect, when to such intrinsic dig- 
ity is added all that expression can do to attract 

and adorn; but jn every case of supreme excel- 
lence this all becomes as nothing. eare more 
gratified by the simplest lines or words which 
can suggest the idea in its own naked beauty, 
than by the robe and the gem which conceal 
while they decorate; we are better pleased to 


feel by their absence how little they could be 


stow, than by their presence how much they can 
destroy.” — Ruskin. 





Great Cave in Indiana, 

The Tribune of Aug. 18th contains an ac- 
count of'a mammoth cave, from which we cull 
the following particu!ars : 

It is situated in the southern part of Indiana, 
in which State there are supposed to be numer- 
ous caverns. This, the most remarkable one 


yet discovered, is called the ‘ Wyandot Cave.’ 


It is said to be, in respect to beauty and size, 


second only to the Mammoth cave of Kentucky- 


The greatest length of this cave, which ex- 
tends north and South, is seven miles, yet in- 


cluding the various avenues, as. far as discov- 


ered, its length amounts to twenty miles. Its 


entrance is about five miles north of the Ohio 
River, and a halfa mile from Great Blue Riv- 
er, under which last-mentioned river it is said 
to pass. 


The geological formation in which Wyandot 


cave occurs is the mountain limestone, famous 
every where for its cavernous structure. 
in this formation that the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky is found, also Weir’s Cave of Vir- 
ginia, and the Grotto of Antiparo, in Greece, 
Much of the limestone is highly megnesian, and 
vast quantities of the sulphate of magnesia 
{epsom salt] has been deposited. 


It is 


The uniform temperature of the cave is 53 
The atmosphere is re- 
Car- 


There are avepues and halls extending in 


various directions, from a passage of only twen- 








ty inches in diameter, to a temple 245 feet 


high, and 1,000 feet in circumference, all bear-; 


ing names significant of their size, form or ap- 
pearance, as ‘White Cloud Room,’ ‘ Grand 
Dome,’ ‘ Dining Room,’ ‘ Auger Hole,’ &e- 
In the largest of these places is a mountain 
175 feet high. There are several springs in 
the cave, one of which contains eyeless craw- 
Jish. 

Footprints on the clayey bottom, and Indian 
implements of war found here, prove it to have 
been the retreat of some tribe of Indians.— 
The name ‘ Wyandot’ is given to it in honor of 
the tribe iy” ae bearing that name. One 
of the larg@™ rooms is called, ‘ The Wyandots’ 
Grand Council! Room,’ and is 150 feet high and 
250 feet in diameter. 

Most of the rooms are ornamented with sta- 
lactites, stalagmites, leaves, pillars, &c., and 
much that makes them beautiful and sublime. 





Carlyle-ographs. 


...-You cannot make an Association out of 
insincere men. 


...-Does not every true man feel that he is 
himself made higher by doing reverence to what 
is really above him? No nubler or more blessed 
feeling dweils in man’s heart. 


...-Musical ; how much lies in that! A mu- 
sical thought is one spoken by a mind that has 
penetrated into the inmost heart of the thing ; 
detected the inmost mystery of it, namely the 
melody that lies hidden in it; the inward harmo- 
ny of coherence which is its soul, whereby it ex- 
ists, and has a right to be, here in this world.— 
All inmost things, we may say, are melodious; 
naturally utter themselves in Song. The meaning 
of Song goes deep. Who is there that, in logical 
words, can express the effect music has on us? 
A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable speech, which 
leads us to the edge of the Infinite,and lets us 
for moments gaze into that. 


...-Are not all true men that live, or that ever 
lived, soldiers of the same army ; enlisted, under 
Heaven's captaincy, to do battle against the same 
enemy, the empire of Darkness and Wrong ?— 
Why should we misknow oue another, fight not 
against the enemy but against ourselves, from 
mere difference ot uniform? All uniforms shall 
be good, so they hold in them true valiant men. 
All fashions of arms, tbe Arab turban and swift 
scimetar, Thor’s strong hammer smiting down 
Jotuns, shall be welcome. Luther’s battle-voice, 
Dante’s march melody, all genuine things are 
with us, not against us. Weare all under one 
Captain, soldiers of the same host. 


_.... If Hero mean sincere man, why may not 
every one of us be a Hero? A world all sincere, 
a believing world: the like has been; the like 
will again be,—cannot help being. 


..-- Great souls are always loyally submissive, 
reve:ent to what is over them; only small, mean 
souls are otherwise. [could not find a better 
proof of what I said the other day, That the sin- 
cere man was by nature the obedient man; that 
only in a Wor!d of Heroes was there loyal Obe- 
dience to the Heroic. 


--+* We may say, the Old never dies till this 
happen, till all the soul of good that wasin it 
was transfused into the practical New. 


.---It is a calumny on men to say that they 
are roused to heroic action by ease, hope of pleas- 
ure, recompense,—sugar-plums of any kind, in 
this world or the next! In the meanest mortal 
there lies something nobler. The poor swearing 
soldier, hired to be shot, has his ‘honor of a sol- 
dier,’ differing from drill-regulations and the shil- 
ling a day. It is not to taste sweet things, but 
todo noble and true things'and vindicate him- 
self under God’s heaven as a god-made Man, that 
the poorest son of Adam dimly longs. Shew 
him the way of doing that, the dullest daydrud 
kindles into ahero. They wrong man greatly 
who say he is to be seduced by ease. Difficulty, 
abnegation, martyrdom, death are the allurements 
that act on the heart of man. Kindle the inner 
genial life of him, you have a flame that burns up 
all lower considerations. Not happiness, but 
something higher; one sees this even in the friv- 
olous classes, with their ‘ point of honor’ and the 
hke. Not by flattering our appetites: no, by 
awakening the Heroic that slumbers in every 
heart, can any Religion gain followers. ¢ 





The Mighty Trees of California. 

The following interesting paragraphs, relating 
to those wonders of nature, the colossal trees of 
California, are taken froma letter of the Rev. 
Dr. Bushnell : 


It is forest, yet nothing that we mean by forest. 
There is no undergrowth, scarcely any where a 
rock: the surfaces are so beautifully turned as 
if shaped by a landscape gardener, and dotted all 
over by myriads of flowers, more delicate, if not 
more various than any garden ever grown. Moyv- 
ing around these surfaces, rounding over hill, or 
galloping through some silent valley, windin, 

ere among the native oaks casting their roun 
shadows, and here among tall pines and cedars, 
drawing their huge conical shapes on the ground, 
we seem, in fact, to be riding through some vast 








park. Indeed after we had seen the trees and 




















taken their impression, we could think of nothing 
but to call it the park of the Lord Almighty.— 
The other trees we observed were increasing in 
size as we neared the place, till finally, descen- 
ding gently along the western slope among the 
file of little giants, we came to the gate of the 
real giants, (Sequai Gigantea,) emerging into the 
clear ground of the Big Tree Hotel between the 
two sentinels, which are 500 feet high, and stand 
only far enough apart for the narrow road to 
pass between. These were the first of the Wash- 
ington cedars we had seen; it really seemed that 
we had not seen atree before. And yet they were 
only medium specimens. 

Close by the house lay the first cut of the 
Big Tree par eminence, the remaining part or 
top, had been split up or removed. Near this 
first cut stood the stump, about six feet high, an 
arbor mounted on the top, which had been squar- 
ed down for this purpose, the posts of the arbor 
standing out in the line of the largest circuit at the 
ground, and the space between them and the cir- 
cuit of the top filled in by a floor of short boards. 
The diameter of the top is by measurement 
twenty-five feet one way, and twenty-three and 
one-half feet the other. The diameter at the 
ground was thirty-one feet. These big giants are 
all included in a space of fifty acres, and are only 
about ninety in number. ground occupied 
is a rich wet bottom, and the foot of the moist 
northern slope adjacent, covered only with an 
undergrowth. And why are they here, just here, 
and no where else? This, I confess, is to me the 
greatest, strangest wonder of all, that nowhere in 
the whole earth is there another known exam- 
ple of these Anakims of the forest, ninety seeds 
alone have been started, ninety, and no more.— 
Is there, was there no other piece of ground but 
just this, in the whole world, that could fitly 
take the seeds of such a growth? Why have 
they never spread, why has no one seed of the 
myriads they sprinkle every year on the earth, 
ever started in any other locality ? 

And what a starting it is, when such a seed 
of life begins to grow. Little did that tiny 
form of matter about the size of a parsnip seed, 
and looking more like it than any other, imagine 
what it was going to do, what feelings to excite 
when it started the first sproutings of the big 
tree! We measured the enormous sugar pine 
felled. Sixty feet from the ground it was six feet 
in diameter, and it was two hundred and forty 
feet high. We measured one of the prostrate 
giants, and two hundred and forty feet from the 
the ground, it was six feet in diameter! The 
top was gone, but 4t could not have been less than 
three hundred feet high. And yet, this tree was 
only eighteen feet in diameter, where the celebra- 
ted Big Tree was twenty-five. If the Big Tree 
were hollowed, one might drive the largest load 
of hay through it without even a brush of 
contact. 

Many of the trees, and all the largest of those 
that remain, are greatly injured by fire. Their 
time is therefore shortened, and a long time will 
be required to bring tho smaller ones t» their 
maximum of growth. hat a man instigated 
by the infernal love of money should have cut 
down the biggest of them, and skinned the next, 
one hundred and twenty feet upwards from the 
ground, (viz. the Mother,) that he might show 
or sell the bark of her body, both sound as a rock 
at the heart, and good for a thousand years to 
come—O! it surpasses all contempt! And yet 
to see this giant mother still growing up as be- 
fore, bearing her fresh foliage, ripening her seeds, 
and refusing to die; hiding still her juices and 
working her pumps in the deep masses of her 
barkless body, which the sun of two whole years 
has not been able to season through, dead as it 
is and weather cracked without—it isa sight so 
grand as almost to compensate for the loss we 
suffer by the baseness of the human scamp. 









The Dead Sea,—Thongh in breadth not 
exceeding ten miles; the Dead Sea seems 
boundless to.the eye when looking from north 
to south, and the murmur of waves, as they 
break on its flint-strewn shore, together with 
the lines of driftwood and fragments of bitumen 
on the beach, give to its waters a resemblance 
to the ocean. Curious to experience the sen- 
sations of swimming in so strange a sea, [ put 
to the test the accounts of the extreme buoy- 
ancy felt in it, and I was quickly convinced that 
there was no exaggeration in what I had heard. 
I found the water almost tepid, and so strong 
that the chief difficulty was to keep sufficiently 
submerged, the feet starting up in the air at 
every vigorous stroke. When floating, half the 
body rose above the surface, and, with a pil- 
low, one might have slept upon the water. 

After a time the strangeness of the sensation 
in some sense disappeared, and on approaching 
the shore I carelessly dropped my feet to walk 
out, when lo! as if'a bladder had! been attached 
to each heel, they flew upwards, the struggle 
to recover ware sent my head down, the vile- 
ly bitter and briny water, from which I had 


hitherto guarded my head, now rushed into my. 


mouth, eyes, ears, and nose, and for one hor- 
rible moment the only doubt I had was whether 
I was to be drowned or poisoned. Coming to 
the surface, however, I swam to land, making 
no further attempt to walk in deep water, 
which I am inclined to believe is almost impos- 
sible.—LEastern Travel. 
ES TE ENE ES NY ET AY ATE OR ET ae 
LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—J. 
J. Franks, James Blackman, E. A. Covey, Sarah 
Lee, M. Tucker. 
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